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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Ueber die Definition der Psychologie. W. Wundt. Phil. Stud., 
XI, i, pp. 1-66. 

This article is a defence of the author's own position and a polemic 
directed against Kiilpe, with chief reference to the latter's Einleitung in 
die Philosophic, though Miinsterberg is also included in the criticism. 
It falls into three distinct parts. The first discusses the definition of 
psychology, and is an attack upon the definition given by Kiilpe and 
Miinsterberg. The second and third parts are a defence, written with 
Kiilpe's position in view, of the author's theories on ' actuality ' and 
volitionalism. The definition to which Wundt objects is that psy- 
chology is the science which treats of the phenomena which are 
dependent upon the experiencing subject. The difficulty to which 
this definition leads, at least as used by Miinsterberg and Kiilpe, is 
that the experiencing subject is regarded from the natural-science 
point of view as the corporeal subject. The result is that the defini- 
tion really becomes : " Psychology is the science which treats of phe- 
nomena in their dependence upon the corporeal individual " ; and the 
theory of the psychical processes consists in referring them to bodily 
processes upon which they are regarded as dependent. Against this 
definition, therefore, Wundt brings four objections, (i) It contains 
a logical fallacy which seems to be a combination of a quaternio 
terminorum with a petitio principii. The term ' nature,' or ' natural sci- 
ence,' is at first used to include the objective phenomena as independent 
of the subject ; it is used again to include the objective phenomena 
plus the subjective, with the implicit assumption that the subjective 
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is ultimately part of the objective, that the former is included in the 
latter. (2) The definition does not correspond to the actual progress 
of scientific investigation. It implies that the true fields of the sub- 
jective and objective are originally separate and distinct ; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, they are both abstractions from the given, and the 
result of scientific investigation in psychology and the natural sci- 
ences. (3) When strictly carried out on the lines of this definition, 
psychology is reduced to cerebral physiology, since all the conditions 
and causes of psychical activity are found on the physical side. (4) 
The definition by no means avoids metaphysical assumptions, as its 
supporters believe ; it rather implies a psycho-physical materialism 
whose differentia from materialism proper is that it gives a physical 
basis for the elements, but makes them purely psychical in their 
true reality. Wundt proposes, as a substitute for this, the definition 
that psychology is the science of the immediate experience in connec- 
tion with both subject and object, as opposed to the science of medi- 
ate experience which works with the objective in abstraction from the 
subjective. The subject-matter is the same for both psychology and 
the natural sciences ; but the latter treats the original experience, in 
abstraction, mediately by concepts, the former treats it as originally 
and immediately given. The two sciences are supplementary. — 
A thorough discussion is given of the principle of psycho-physical 
parallelism in connection with this criticism. The relation between 
physical and psychical is shown to reduce to mere coexistence. 
When properly used in this way it is, at most, but an aid to psycho- 
logical theory, not a fundamental principle of explanation. Even 
then it can only be applied to the simpler processes, and here our 
knowledge of the physical is less complete than that of the psychical. — 
In justification of the theory of the actuality of the mental processes 
against the theory of substantiality or of a substantial mind, Wundt 
gives a detailed explanation of the implications of both views. The 
only empirical fact which demands an explanation is that the mental 
states are continuous. It is this fact which gives rise to the hypoth- 
esis of a substantial soul, and is the immediately given general fact 
which forms the basis of the theory of actuality. The latter does 
not, as is charged, make the manifold of conscious processes in itself 
the bearer of each individual process and therefore a unity. It rather 
accepts the given fact that the only evidence of unity is continuity, 
and distinguishes between the necessity for a logical subject of the 
inner experience and its substantial existence. It is shown that the 
conception of a substantial soul is made in the spirit of a natural 
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science hypothesis. It is not given in experience, and it fails to make 
the facts more easy of comprehension, which could be its only justifi- 
cation. — In the concluding section the author defends his theory of 
volitionalism against Kulpe's attacks, and restates it. The theory 
itself consists of three points. (1) The psychical processes form a 
unitary whole : sensation, affection, and conation are but the products 
of analysis and abstraction, and are not found separately in the empir- 
ically given. (2) The most typical of the psychical processes, e.g., 
the feelings, come to full development only in voluntary action. (3) 
Voluntary action is typical of all the mental processes ; it is a unitary 
process, and therefore it is most like a substantial thing. The last 
two statements are meant to justify the application of the term ' will ' 
to the undifferentiated whole. The objections to the theory have 
arisen (1) from its identification with Schopenhauer's metaphysics 
(with which it has nothing in common) ; (2) from the misconception 
that the abstract will was meant and not the concrete whole of mental 
processes ; and (3) from the assumption that passages in the System 
der Philosophic were intended to be taken psychologically and not 
metaphysically. w _ R PlLLSBURY . 

Recherche d'une m^thode en psychologic G. Remacle. Rev. 
de Me"t, IV, 2, pp. 129-160. 

Mill stated the object of psychology to be the discovery of the law 
of succession of mental states. This assumes of course that there are 
laws of the uniformity of psychical succession. This assumption is 
carried over from the physical sciences. But this ideal of method 
is in contradiction with the very nature of psychical activity, for the 
desire to reduce psychical phenomena to laws of uniformity amounts 
to a desire to attain to states which can be thus formulated, and this 
means an absorption of the psychical in nature, and hence its anni- 
hilation as psychical. Mill assumed the law of uniformity of suc- 
cession as imposed from without. The modern genetic psychologists, 
while also recognizing this law as given, yet attempt to reconstruct it 
by discovering its elements. Both regard the law as a fixed goal to 
be reached, not as a means for further activity. Consciousness, from 
the standpoint of knowledge, is the desire to construct the future. 
Psychology is nothing but the attempt to systematize the processes 
of realization having the same fundamental tendency, viz., a continuous 
expansion of activity which is duration and which therefore cannot 
be stated in terms of uniformity of succession. Two points must be 
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noticed in regard to method : (i) psychological construction cannot take 
character from the world of space, since its characteristics are alto- 
gether different from those of duration ; (2) it must always be stated 
in terms of progress, and cannot therefore give the law of psychical 
phenomena in any other terms than of growth. There can be no 
definite fixed laws of what is yet to be. Faith B Ct ark 

Les caractires anormaux et morbides. Th. Ribot. L'annee 
psychologique, II, pp. 1-18. 

In this paper Ribot discusses three main types of instability of 
character. The first class includes those cases in which two charac- 
ters succeed one another in the same individual, as in religious 'con- 
version.' A second division is marked by the simultaneous presence 
of two characters. This is seen to a slight degree in the difference 
between a man's private and public character, more markedly in 
some instances of a 'double life,' where the same man seems to be 
at once a libertine and an ascetic. A third and more abnormal 
type is seen in the cases of double personality. It is suggested that 
all three classes of unstable types may be grouped under the general 
name 'psychological childishness,' infantilisme psychologique. The 
name seems to be appropriate, since all the types are marked by an 
instability of mental states, by an uncontrolled succession of mental 
states which is familiar to us in the child. In these types, then, this 
lack of ' character ' has continued to adult life ; in some it has been 
partially overcome, and in others it has become exaggerated as the 
period of youth has passed away. w R PlLLSBURY 

Un apercu de psychologie compare'e. A. Forel. L'annee psy- 
chologique, II, pp. 18-43. 

This is a discussion of the general tendencies in the development 
of consciousness, based upon the author's comprehensive study of 
ants. The final outcome of the article is that all development arises 
through the subordination of the many independent nervous centres, 
which are the seat of automatic actions and of reflexes, valuable in 
themselves, to one general centre — the frontal lobes in the higher 
animals and man. This discussion gives occasion for the treatment 
of many interesting side problems, such as the nature of conscious- 
ness, the rival theories of heredity, and the numerous difficulties and 
advantages in the study of animal psychology, ^y- -r, p ILLSE tt RY 
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La continuity dans la memoire immediate des chiffres et des 
nombres en skrie auditive. Paul Xilliez. L'anne'e psychologique, 
II, pp. 193-200. 

The author finds as the result of numerous experiments, that a 
series of numbers tends to become continuous in memory, i.e., that the 
numerical difference between successive numbers tends to decrease. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 



ETHICAL. 



Is Pleasure the Summum Bonum f James Seth. Int. J. E., 
VI, 4, pp. 409-424. 

Ethical hedonism, the theory that pleasure is the ultimate Good, 
rests upon psychological hedonism, the theory that pleasure is the 
only thing which we can choose. This psychological theory is false ; 
the belief in it rests upon a confusion between the pleasant idea and 
the idea of pleasure. Pleasure is the 'efficient cause' of choice: 
unless the idea is pleasant we shall not try to realize it. The ' final 
cause,' however, is the content of the idea, which may be anything 
whatever. The earlier English moralists distinguished between the 
dynamical and teleological aspects of choice by the two terms 
'motive' and 'intention.' Of late the distinction seems to have 
been ignored. Sidgwick's 'rational hedonism' denies that pleasure 
is the true object of choice, but makes it the only reasonable ground 
of choice. We choose, not pleasure, but objects; yet we choose 
them only because of their 'felieific' possibilities. Sidgwick thus 
makes the old mistake of supposing that, because we choose only 
what is pleasant, we must choose it for the sake of the pleasure. Ethi- 
cal value must be objective as well as subjective. To make truth 
merely subjective is to destroy truth ; to make the Good merely sub- 
jective is to destroy the Good. The hedonistic theory of the Good, 
because subjective, fails in two points: (1) it can interpret the Good 
only quantitatively, distinguishing between greater and less goods, 
but not between higher and lower ; (2) it cannot transcend egoism. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 

Von der Wertdefinition zum Motivationsgesetze. Christian v. 
Ehrenfels. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 1, pp. 103-122. 

This article is a comparison of the author's definition of 'value' 
with Meinong's (Ar.f sys. Ph., I, 3). Value may be defined by refer- 
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ence either to desire or to feeling. In the first sense, the author had 
defined it as "the relation (incorrectly objectified by speech) between 
an object and the human desire directed toward it." Meinong criti- 
cises this definition, but it is practically the same as his own. In 
consequence of one of Meinong' s criticisms, however, the author alters 
his definition. With reference to feeling, Meinong defines value as 
the capacity of a thing to become the object of a ' value estimation,' 
i.e., a feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness occasioned by an affir- 
mative existential judgment, and an opposed feeling occasioned by a 
negative existential judgment. The value is thus proportioned to the 
sum of the intensities of the two qualitatively opposed feelings. This 
formula of Meinong's is not general enough to cover all cases. A 
better statement would be that the value of an object is proportional 
to the difference between the affirmation and negation feelings with 
reference to it. This harmonizes with the author's previously devel- 
oped concept of 'relative furtherance of happiness,' which Meinong 
attacks, but to which his own theory leads if fully worked out. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 

Herbert Spencer's Sociologie. Karl Vorlander. Z. f. Ph., 
CVIII, i, pp. 73-98. 

This article contains an introduction and three parts. The intro- 
duction reproduces the leading features of parts I, II, and III of 
Spencer's Principles of Sociology ; part I epitomizes part IV of that 
work ; part II is a summary of Spencer's discussion of Political 
Institutions ; and part III is a criticism of Spencer's Individualism, 
and also a reply to the latter's strictures on Socialism. If we seek 
for the conclusion of Spencer's sociology we shall find it in the 
doctrine of the two types of society, the military and the industrial, 
or, what corresponds to them, involuntary and voluntary coopera- 
tion. The military type is bitterly attacked, while the industrial 
type and the laisser-faire principle are regarded with great favor. 
Despite the fact that Spencer often shows great practical sense in 
dealing with questions of politics (e.g., the methods of choosing 
magistrates, direct or indirect suffrage), in showing the inevitable- 
ness of lower and higher classes in the highest industrial organiza- 
tions, in showing the futility of constitutions to regenerate society, etc., 
he nevertheless is extremely partisan in his advocacy of Individual- 
ism. For example, he thinks it is highly unjust to tax the unmarried 
and the childless to support a system of general education. He also 
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has a strong aversion to the socialistic programme, mainly because 
he erroneously thinks there is an essential antagonism between 
Liberalism and Socialism. He brings against Socialism the charge 
that, under the plan proposed by its advocates, the good and the bad 
the industrious and the indolent would share equally well in the 
distribution of goods. Vorlander urges in reply that no sensible 
socialist desires that the indolent should enjoy the fruits won by the 
labor of others. All he maintains is, that the good fortune of the 
minority of mankind should not be regarded as grounded on justice, 
so long as it results from the misery and subjection of the majority. 
Spencer's dream of a state in which men will voluntarily cooperate 
and assist one another, is only a pious hope. tj_ r_ Major. 

Sociologie et dtmocratie. C. Bougle. Rev. de M6t, IV, 1, 
pp. 1 18-128. 

Lincoln's utterance, 'for the people and by the people,' is the 
formula of democracy. It states the democratic end and the dem- 
ocratic means. But there appears a contradiction between the end 
and the means. Both the general principles of evolution and the 
more recent and special investigations of sociological psychology 
(e.g., Psychologie des foules, by M. Le Bon) indicate (1) that the 
collective judgment of an assembly is far inferior in intelligence to 
the average judgment of the individuals taken separately ; (2) that 
the collective will is invincible. Democracy unites these two factors, 
and democracy has come to stay. What is the solution ? Education 
of individuals seems to give no assistance. For, though the collec- 
tive judgment might advance in intelligence from one decade to 
another, action, as determined by it, will always be determined by a 
relatively low degree of intelligence. Nor can any attempt to 
separate between the means (' by the people ') and the end (' for 
the people ') succeed, since the means here constitute part of the 
content of the end. The author himself offers no solution. 

A. W. Moore. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Ueber Glaube und Gewissheit. Julius Bergmann. Z. f. Ph., 
CVII, 2, pp. 176-202. 

The religious consciousness has always insisted that, in addition to 
the certainty of knowledge, there is a certainty peculiar to Belief, 
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which has not yet received adequate explanation. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine the nature of Certainty in general, to dis- 
cover its ground in the judgments of the understanding, and to con- 
sider the possibility of that special type which is said to be present 
in Belief or Faith. First, then, every judgment not only asserts its 
own truth, but also contains within itself the guarantee or security 
of that truth. This guarantee has been shown, in the author's 
Grundprobleme der Logik, to consist in conformity to three criteria : 
(i) the identity of the predicate with the subject, in the analytic judg- 
ment; (2) the agreement of the predicate with experience, in the 
synthetic judgment ; (3) the harmony of the judgment with a truth 
already established. In the judgments of knowledge these criteria 
are directly applicable, so that by immediate perception of its con- 
formity one can justify the truth of a conclusion. But in such con- 
victions as those of an external world, or of the truth of memory, or 
again, of the validity of the moral law, we find certainty present, 
although the criteria are not explicitly applied. In these cases, we 
must say that one perceives the applicability of the criteria to the 
judgment, but does not bring it to clear consciousness, and hence 
the belief might be called, not 'knowledge,' but an 'anticipation of 
knowledge.' If this position be adopted, we may conclude that all 
certainty, whether of belief or of knowledge, is a product of the 
understanding, which is thus the sole judge of truth. Feeling, then, 
may influence the understanding, may hinder or exalt it, but it can- 
not replace it ; for a person cannot believe without a reason, just as 
he cannot hold two explicitly opposed opinions, nor believe what he 
knows to be false. Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Idee und Persdnlichkeit. M. J. Monrad. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 
2, pp. 174-206. 

Schelling, emphasizing the practical side of life, sets up the notion 
of personality as incompatible with that of the Highest Idea, and 
upon this ground rejects the claim of the latter notion to express the 
ultimate reality. Against this position two arguments may be brought. 
First, the separation of practical from theoretical, of actual from con- 
ceptual, is an abstraction which must be done away by the union of 
all these moments within the Highest Idea. Secondly, personality is 
not incompatible with the reality of the Highest Idea, but can be 
shown to find in this its complete and perfect realization. Thus we 
include within the finite person, not merely the individual, or even the 
self-conscious, but the being who is developing his nature in three 
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directions : (1) self-determination or freedom, which is complete har- 
mony of thought and will ; (2) perception of one's own being as an 
end in itself and of infinite value ; (3) recognition of one's own per- 
sonality in others, so that all conscious beings are seen to be mem- 
bers of the Universal Spirit. It is in the development of these 
attributes that finite morality progresses, or, in other words, that 
personality is realized. But now in the three attributes of the High- 
est Idea, viz., universality, objectivity, and self-realization, we have 
nothing else than the infinite completion of these finite strivings 
toward the ideal. The Idea is, then, not incompatible with person- 
ality, but is its highest realization ; it is the Universal Spirit, not 
abstract reason but concrete spirit — in short, it is God. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Zur Psychologie der Metaphysik. Rudolf Lehmann. Ar. f . 
sys. Ph., II, 1, pp. 38-70. 

A study of the psychical factors in the development of metaphysics 
involves an investigation (1) of the origin of man's need of meta- 
physics and (2) of the means by which the need is satisfied. The 
need has two sources — the intellectual and the affective nature of 
man. So far as it is grounded in the intellectual nature, it does not 
differ greatly from the general need of explaining the unknown. The 
differentia of the speculative need is given by the affective nature. 
Certain facts of experience appeal to the affective interests, and thus 
impel to reflection. These facts, which furnish the chief problems 
of metaphysics, are the contrasts of life and death, freedom and nat- 
ural law, egoistic and altruistic impulses. The metaphysical need 
can be satisfied only by the help of analogy. What lies beyond 
experience can be explained only by the analogies furnished by expe- 
rience. These are of two kinds, according as they are borrowed from 
the intellectual or the emotional experiences. In the Ionic philos- 
ophy, and in the metaphysics of Hartmann and Spencer, we see the 
resort to physical analogies ; while the Pythagoreans and Spinoza 
have recourse to mathematical analogies. We find analogies of feel- 
ing in Empedocles, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and others. Religious 
ideas also have strongly influenced philosophy, furnishing analogies 
of both kinds. Every philosophy combines the two elements of 
rationalism and mysticism, the one derived from the intellectual, the 
other from the affective side of human experience. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 
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Les fondements de la religion et de la morale. A. Spir. Rev. 
de Met, IV, 3, pp. 317-337- 

There are two forms of the ontological argument : (1) an inference 
may be drawn from the idea of a being absolute and perfect to the 
existence of that absolute and perfect being himself ; or (2) the idea 
of the supreme and perfect being may be regarded as implying the 
certainty of his objective existence, — in other words, the absolute 
and perfect being maybe asserted to be a being absolutely necessary. 
It may be conceded that the second form of the argument was com- 
pletely overthrown by Kant, but the first, when freed from miscon- 
ceptions, may be reconstructed. Innate in all thought is the concep- 
tion of a perfect and absolute being, i.e., a being absolutely identical 
and complete in itself. Through this idea we become aware of our 
own imperfections and of the imperfection of the physical world. As 
an idea it reveals to us the error and evil in the world. Hence there 
must be a being completely identical and perfect in itself. Here, 
then, we have a foundation for morals and religion. But, again, we 
must not suppose that this absolute being is the cause or condition 
of the phenomenal world. To suppose this would make it the 
author of evil and error, and this is contradictory to the thought of a 
perfect and absolute being. Our result, then, is that we must frankly 
accept a dualism in maintaining consistency in our thought, and in 
obtaining a foundation for religion and morals. 

S. F. MacLennan. 



